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From a purely materialistic point of view it would be correct 
to say that human progress has been achieved as men have been 
free to advance knowledge beyond the established order. Variety 
and spontaneity without external controls have done more to ad- 
vance the progress of mankind than regimentation can ever do. 
Regimentation, coercion, and suppression without willing con- 
sent mean encroachments on the right and opportunity of each indt- 
vidual to attain his fullest development. One of the happinesses 
of the individual is freedom. It must, however, be emphasized at 
all times when freedom is discussed that there is no such thing 
as absolute freedom and that the exercise and enjoyment of free- 


dom itself implies a sense of responsibility to and for others. 


—I. L. Kanpex in Teachers 
College Record, February, 1942 
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Editorial Note 


Factors That Defeat and That Promote 
Democracy on a College Campus* 


Here are four factors that, if present, will destroy the oppor- 
tunity for achieving democracy in the college: 


1. An autocratic administrator—one who does not possess the 
democratic philosophy of leadership and of education; one whose 
attitude is such that he seems to place greater value on routine 
efficiency and subject-matter than upon people; one who is inclined 
to think of the college as such rather than of the people con- 
stituting it. 

2. Administrative staff, inexperienced and untrained in demo- 
cratic processes, that comes out of a background that makes 
democratic living difficult to maintain. 

3. Deeply entrenched traditions, “college spirit,” the particu- 
lar “College Way” of doing things. These traditions and this 
college spirit constitute a subtle but powerful form of autocracy. 
They constitute rules according to which the student body and 
the faculty must live without a voice in making them. They pre- 
determine program features that are not selected or developed 


by the faculty and the student body. 


*Readapted from Democracy in the Summer Camp, Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 23, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941. 
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4. Static, frozen methods—the absence of an attitude of be- 
coming, of growing, of changing; the absence of an experimental 
attitude. 

And conversely, the following four factors should be present 
if the college is to achieve a significant level of democracy: 


1. An administrator who possesses a democratic attitude; who 
holds all individuals in highest respect; who considers them, their 
ideas and wishes, as of more importance than routine efficiency; 
who encourages participation in decision-making; and who dele- 
gates responsibility freely. 

2. The selection of an administrative staff that has experience 
and background in democratic living, or at least that has not 
been so conditioned as to make democratic living difficult to main- 
tain. 


3. Freedom from traditions and entrenched ways of doing 
things. ! 
4. An attitude of becoming, of growing, of experimenting, 
of trying the new, of solving problems. 

Given these four conditions, the situation is favorable for 
achieving a satisfying level of democracy, provided the college 
deliberately accepts the democratic way for itself and sets itself 
to the task. 


Phi Delta Kappa 


In a nation-wide poll of all members undertaken by the Beta 
Chapter of the Teachers College, Columbia University (which 
assumed leadership in the fight against racial discrimination 
within the fraternity after a chapter at Ohio State University had 
its charter revoked because of its election of a Negro and a Chi- 
nese), it was discovered that two-thirds of the members of the 
Phi Delta Kappa, the national educational honor society, favored 


(Continued on page 60) 


College Notes and News 


Josepo H. Reason, Reference Librarian 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


A. M. Dale, former business manager of Service magazine, has been 
‘appointed business manager of Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
* * * 


A. A. McPheeters has been named dean of Clark College, Atlanta. 
Mr. McPheeters, who has served on the Curriculum Revision Program 
for High Schools sponsored by the State of Georgia, succeeds Dr. James 
P. Brawley who is now president of Clark. 

Dr. Dunbar $. McLaurin, twenty-one year old associate professor 
of economics at Clark College, has accepted a position as an economic 
analyst in the lumber and buildings division of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

* * * . 

Under the direction of Miss Mary A. Morton, instructor in psychol- 
ogy and director of the nursery school, Dillard University, New Orleans, 
is having a series of lectures on child development. The lectures, deliv- 
ered by leaders in child welfare work in the City of New Orleans, have 
been arranged primarily for the benefit of parents of children of pre- 
school age and students pursuing a major in nursery school education 
but are also open to the general public. 

Elmer W. Henderson, instructor in social anthropology at Dillard 
University, was released to accept an appointment as field represen- 
tative of the President's Committee on Fair Employment Practices. Mr. 
Henderson will investigate complaints of discriminatory practices by 
defense industries against minority groups. J. G. St. Clair Drake, a former 
member of the Dillard faculty and, until recently, a research assistant 
at the University of Chicago, has succeeded Mr. Henderson. 


* * * 

Dr. J. R. E. Lee, president of Florida A & M College, Tallahassee, 
has been appointed chairman of the Negro Defense Council for the 
State of Florida. The Council is composed of thirty of the leading Negro 
citizens of Florida and serves in an advisory capacity to the State De- 
fense Council on all matters of civilian defense affecting Negroes. 
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Dr. Malcolm S$. MacLean, president of Hampton Institute, has been 
named chairman of the President's Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices to succeed Mark F, Ethridge, Louisville publisher. 

Charlotte E. Moton, instructor in physical education at Hampton 
Institute, has been granted a leave of absence in order to assume a 
position in the division of physical fitness in the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

* * * 

Howard University celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary at its 
annual Charter Day exercises on March 2. The speakers at the exercises 
held Monday morning were Walter Dyson, professor of history and 
author of a recently published history of the University, and the Rever- 
end Howard S. Anderson, pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Washington, D.C., the church in which Howard University was born. 
The main speaker at the banquet held Monday evening was the Honor- 
able Alben W. Barkley, United States Senator from Kentucky. 


Dr. Rayford W. Logan, professor of history, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the second semester by Howard University so that 
he may conduct a study of the Negro's contribution to New World 
culture, with special reference to the Caribbean area. Dr. Logan has 
also been named commandeur in the Order of Honor and Merit by Presi- 
dent Elie Lescot of Haiti. This honor has come to Dr. Logan especially 
because of his recent book on the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with Haiti. 


Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology, read two papers at 
the December meeting of the American Sociological Society held in 
New York. One of Dr. Frazier's papers, ''Some cultural barriers to Ameri- 
can solidarity," was read before a general meeting of the Society. 


W. Robert Ming, Jr., assistant professor of law at Howard Uni- 
versity, has taken a leave of absence in order to accept a position in 
the Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


In a series of exercises lasting six days and directed by President 
Benjamin E. Mays, Morehouse College, Atlanta, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. Among the nationally known educators 
and churchmen participating in the program were many alumni of the 
College. "The seventy-fifth anniversary address'’ was delivered by Dr. 
Clarence Mason Gallup, recording secretary of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 39. 


W. R. Banks, principal of Prairie View State College, Texas, an- 
nounced that the College has been granted a senior R.O.T.C. unit. This 
advanced work in military science and tactics will begin operation in 
September this year. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees, the name of St. Paul 
Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, was changed to 
-St. Paul Polytechnic Institute. At the same time the Board voted to in- 
crease the program. of the school to a four-year undergraduate level 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

ae * * 


On February 27 Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. Dr. Henry T. McDonald, president 
of the College, delivered the main address entitled ''What have seventy- 
five years meant." 

Leroy D. Johnson, for several years professor of chemistry and 
secretary of the faculty at Storer College, has been elected to the posi- 
tion of the dean of instruction. 

* * * 

William A. Griffey who for eight years was circulation librarian at 
Fisk University assumed the position of librarian at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity on February 2. Mr. Griffey succeeds Wallace Van Jackson who 
is now teaching library service at Atlanta University. 

Aldena W. Davis recently resigned her position as director of 
music at Virginia Union University so as to accept a post as supervisor 
of music in the public school system of Richmond, Virginia. 

* * * 


Wilberforce University announced the raising of more than 
$6,000 toward a $10,000 objective at the Founders' Day banquet 
held February 24. It was also announced that Bishop J. A. Gregg 
has established a scholarship at Wilberforce in memory of his wite. 
Speakers at the banquet included A. Clayton Powell, councilman of 
New York City; L. F. Palmer, principal of Huntington High School, New- 
port News, Va.; and Mrs. Robert L. Vann of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 

Ralph Metcalfe, track coach and instructor at Xavier University, 

New Orleans, has been named director of the United Service Organiza- 


tions club at Anniston, Alabama. 
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Richard Robert Wright, Jr, Acting President 
of Wilberforce University. 


Amos J: Wuire, Professor of French 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


To meet one of the conditions laid 
down by the North Central Associa- 
tion a unification of the two state 
and church boards was effected in 
1941 by creating a Committee of Six 
members, each board selecting three 
from its membership. This Commit- 
tee of Six was given the power to 
select the president of the institu- 
tion. Bishop Wright’s excellent rec- 
ord as president of the institution 
from 1932-36 and his intimate 
knowledge of the internal problems 
that were holding down the progress 
of the institution led the Committee 
of Six to select him as acting presi- 
dent in July 1941. In this selection, 
the Committee felt that he was the 
man who was capable of laying the 
foundation of a unified program and 
of bringing the presidency to the 
dignity where it would be attrac- 
tive to any educator whom the 
trustees might select to succeed him. 
This article is written to present to 
the readers of the Quarrerty the 
interesting and inspiring story of the 
life of the man who was selected 
for the first time by the joint Com- 
mittee of Six representing both the 
A. M. E. Church and the State of 
Ohio. 


Bishop Richard Robert Wright, 
son of Major R. R. Wright who for 


twenty-five years was President of 
Georgia State Industrial College and 
who is now president of the Citizens 
and Southern Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, was born in 
Cuthbert, Georgia, on April 16, 
1878. He was educated in the public 
schools of Georgia, Georgia State In- 
dustrial College, and the universities 
of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Berlin, 
and Leipzig. He holds the degrees 
of A.M. and B.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He began his ministerial career in 
the A. M. E. Conference in Georgia 
in 1899. So thorough and conse- 
crated was he in his work that rec- 
ognition came to him speedily. He 
has held nearly every office in the 
church from Sunday School teacher 
to Bishop. For twenty-eight years he 
was editor of The Christian Record- 
er, the oldest Negro weekly in the 
world and the official organ of the 
A. M. E. Church. During this time 
many of his brilliant and pointed 
editorials had much to do with 
shaping the policies of the church 
and in contributing to its growth 
and effectiveness. 

In 1932, he was called to the presi- 
dency of Wilberforce University, 
one of the two oldest and largest 
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Negro universities in the country. 
Prior to his elevation to the presi- 
dency, Bishop Wright had served 
the institution as a professor in the 
Payne Theological Seminary in 
199i-1902 and for many years as a 
member of the trustee board. He had 
thus been connected with the Uni- 
versity for over forty years and, 
therefore, understood thoroughly the 
problems confronting the institution 
when he became its president. 


The condition of Wilberforce at 
this time was such as to call for the 
entire reorganization of its finances. 
Unlike many other institutions of 
its kind, Wilberforce, manned and 
controlled entirely by Negroes and 
situated in the North, has never be- 
come the beneficiary of philanthrop- 
ists, and, therefore, has had to de- 
pend on the small contributions of 
hard working underprivileged and 
underpaid members of the church. 
The nickels and dimes which went 
into the collection boxes and such 
small sums as interested friends and 
patrons gave were the main sources 
of income to keep the church-con- 
trolled part going. Debts had conse- 
quently piled up until the life of the 


school was threatened. In fact, so 


very hopeless did the situation seem 
at that time that the position of the 
president seemed unattractive to 
many educators. So stupendous was 
the task that few were willing to 
make the sacrifice that it entailed. 
Bishop Wright, however, accepted 
the burden, and was glad of the op- 
portunity it gave to serve his race. 
How well he succeeded in straight- 
ening out the tangled affairs of the 
University and in pointing the way 
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to his successors can well be judged 
from the fact that within two years 
teachers who for more than ten 
years previous had received most ir- 
regular and inadequate salaries now 
began to draw their salaries on the 
first of each month—a condition 
which has continued since. As a 
matter of sound business, a regular- 
ly certified public accountant and 
auditor was employed. Mr. Jay L. 
Chambers was called in to help set 
up an accounting system agreeable 
to the North Central Association. 


In addition to this very signal 
achievement, the library was en- 
larged in order to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of the institution 
—needs which had continued to in- 
crease after the First World War. 
In fact, during this administration, 
the University itself began to survey 
its weaknesses and strength. As a 
result of this survey, the first appli- 
cation for admission to the North 
Central Association was made. 
These plans for study and the re- 
sultant improvements lead to ulti- 
mate accreditation of the University 
in this Association. It was during 
this administration that the College 
of Education reorganized its cur- 
ricular program and appointed an 
academic dean of its own. 

The Shorter Hall Dining Room 
was placed in charge of a trained 
dietician. A paid proctor was also 
employed for Emery Hall. The im- 
portance of these accomplishments 
was so vital to the life and efficiency 
of the University that many teach- 
ers, students, patrons, and friends 
felt genuine regret that the eleva- 


tion of President Wright to the bish- 
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opric in 1936 would deprive the 
school of his services. 

When the president was elected 
to the bishropic, the loss to the edu- 
cational work of the A. M. E. 
Church and the Negro in America 
was a substantial gain to the Church 
and to the cause of education in 
Africa to which he was assigned by 
the General Conference in New 
York. He taught the. natives of 
Africa to appreciate their own 
strength, encouraging them to bend 
to the task of supporting properly 
their own schools and of building 
churches, schools, and parsonages of 
approved architecture. Under his in- 
spiration and help more than fifty 
such buildings were erected and over 
’ 6000 new members added to the 
church. He made it possible first 
for an American Negro and then 
for a native to become principal of 
a teacher training institution in 
South Africa. A Negro became for 
the first time a superintendent. He 
did those things which inspectors, 
government officials, natives, and 
others said could not be done— 
things that apparently violated the 
fundamental policy of the South 
Africa Government toward its na- 
tive population. 

A brief summary of his activities 
is illuminating. In the church he has 
risen from the lowest and humblest 
position to the highest that the 
church has to offer. In education he 
has risen from teacher in a country 
school to the presidency of a univer- 
sity. He was the first Negro re- 
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search fellow in sociology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was 
research worker for the Inter-Mu- 
nicipal Association, Philadelphia, be- 
ing at the time associated with Miss 
Frances Perkins, now Secretary of 
Labor in the President’s Cabinet. 
He was research assistant for Car- 
negie Institution of Washington on 
Negro Communities and_ special 
agent for United States Census, 
Mississippi. He did part work on 
“Pittsburgh Survey,” “Negro Steel 
Workers,” and “Negroes of Xenia, 
Ohio”; he also did research work 
for the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Commission, Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Statistics, and the United States 
Department of Labor. He organized ~ 
the Colored Mechanics Association 
of Philadelphia. From this organi- 
zation for the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions of colored people 
came the Armstrong Association, 
the oldest unit of the Urban League. 
He organized the Eighth Ward 
Building and Loan Association, ‘the 
Citizens and Southern Building and 
Loan Association, the first Theo- 
logical Seminary for Negroes in 
South Africa, the first Medical Clin- 
ic, the first Teacher Training School 
and the Domestice Science Depart- 
ment recognized by the South Afri- 
can government. He was one of the 
founders of the Union Mutual In- 
surance Company of which he is 
now vice president, and one of the 
founders of the Citizens Southern 
Bank and Trust Company, of 
which he is at present vice presi- 
dent. 


World of Sin , 


Va.eriE E. Pars, Teacher in French and English 
Brown Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


“It's @ world of sin we're living in,” 

Cried the preacher, blue eyes shining bright, 

“It’s a world of sin we're living in. ... 

“God's children must follow God's light!” 

Then he quenched his thirst and with violent outburst 
Cried the preacher, blue eyes blazing bright, 

“It's a world of sin we're living in, 

“God's children must spread God's light.” 


Then he walked down the aisle... 

With his most reverent smile, 

(God’s child spreading God's holy light) 
And he walked up the asle... 

With his best heav’nly smile, 

And with blue eyes shining bright 

Said he to an usher: 


“In God’s name, don’t rush her, 

“But there’s a BLACK WOMAN in here. ... 
“Perhaps a newcomer just here for the summer 
“Who's mixed up her churches, I fear.” 

“What a world of sin we're living tn,” 

Said the preacher who shared not God's light; 
“Go forth, good man, be polite as you can, 

“And tell her THIS CHURCH 1s for WHITE.” 
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Winston-Salem Teachers College 
and Its President” =~ 


A. P. MarsHati, Librarian 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


One of the most progressive schools in the state of North 
Carolina is the Winston-Salem Teachers College, a state-supported 
institution for the education of youth for teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools. Since its founding in 1892, this school, then known 
as Slater Industrial Academy, has insisted upon the vital impor- 
tance of the Negro elementary school teacher in the building of 
an improved Negro citizenship. Emphasis has, therefore, con- 
stantly been placed upon both the quality and the quantity of 
training for these teachers. 

Behind the present Winston-Salem Teachers College is a - 
history as full of interest and importance as any school of its 
kind. In 1895, three years after its founding, the school was rec- 
ognized by the state, and, two years later, it was chartered as 
Slater Industrial and State Normal School. In 1925, the general 
assembly, recognizing the lead of the institution in the field of 
elementary education, extended the curricula to four years above 
the high school level and changed the name to Winston-Salem 
Teachers College. 

During these years of progress, Dr. Simon Green Atkins, 
the founder, was the guiding force of the institution. He had 
gathered around him a number of influential and interested citi- 
zens as members of the board of trustees, Mr. H. E. Fries being 
one of the most outstanding members. Until his death in 1934, 
Dr. Atkins gave all his energy and insight to-the building of one 
of the greatest schools in the state. It was his desire to improve 
conditions among Negroes which prompted him to undertake 


*This is the fourth of the series of articles on “The Phenomenal 
Growth of Some of Our Colleges.” 
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this tremendous task. He had been called to the principalship of 
the Columbian Heights Elementary School in 1890, but gave up 
the position five years later to become president of the Slater 
Industrial Academy. “A barren hillside, marked by nothing more 
than a powder house and a couple of gullies,”* was soon trans- 
formed into a progressive community, with the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College as the center of cultural development. Today, 
Winston-Salem remembers Dr. Atkins as one of its greatest con- 
tributors to higher education. 


Dr. Atkins resigned from the presidency of the college in 
1934 because of failing health and was succeeded by his son 
Francis L. Atkins. Having served as registrar, dean, and instructor 
of the institution, the new president had acquired many of his 
father’s ideals and leadership abilities. Imbued with a thorough 
knowledge of educational methods and progressive procedures, 
his father’s death in 1934 only served to strengthen his determina- 
tion to continue the building of a great institution. 


Dr. Francis L. Atkins received the Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Lincoln University (Pa.) and the Master of Arts degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. He has done further 
graduate work at the University of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1941, in recognition of the achievements of this stal- 
wart leader, Lincoln University (Pa.) awarded him the LL.D. 
degree. 

Five new buildings have been added to the campus since 
Dr. F. L. Atkins assumed the presidency of the college. All are 
modern in equipment and completely furnished. These build- 
ings, dreamed and formulated in the mind of the founder, were 
constructed upon the belief that the best work is done in sur- 
roundings conducive to cultural attitudes. These buildings in- 
clude a modern and well furnished dormitory for women; a 
library with a seating capacity of two hundred students and stack 


IN. C. Newbold, Five North Carolina Negro Educators. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 3-4. 
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space for over forty thousand volumes; an auditorium seating 
1,024 students, with modern opera seats, a projection booth, an 
orchestra pit, and a well-furnished music department on the 
ground floor, equipped with nineteen practice pianos, an assembly 
room, classrooms, and offices for members of the department; 
a dining hall with a fully-equipped kitchen, adequate storage 
space, showers, and a faculty dining room; and a science building 
with lecture rooms, laboratories, and classrooms. 

The enrollment has increased from 344 in 1934 to over 600 
in 1941, and the summer school enrollment has increased from 
475 to over 650 during the same period. 

Recently, Winston-Salem Teachers College was admitted into 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, thus 
fulfilling an objective which has long been the goal of the presi- 
dent. This is only another milestone in the progress of the school, 
for progress is a byword with the administration. Every effort is 
made to get competent and progressive faculty members, and 
they are constantly urged to better themselves. 

Today, Winston-Salem Teachers College takes pride in its 
heritage. It continues the policy put forth by its founder of em- 
phasizing the education of Negroes for elementary teaching be- 
cause it believes that service is more important than success. This 
belief has permeated the student body, the faculty, the adminis- 
trators, and the trustees. 

From the one-room frame structure with 25 students in 
1892, the college has grown into an institution with a campus of 
55 acres, 17 buildings, and over 600 students. It has long been 
rated as an “A” class institution by the North Carolina College 
Rating Board, the only authoritative rating board in the state, and 
its graduates are granted “A” class teachers’ certificates. It has 
taken the lead toward eradicating inefficient teaching staffs, poor 
teaching facilities, and inadequate pay by sending prepared people 
to teach Negro youth. 
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The Future of the Mandate System 
In Africa 


CampseLt L. Upruscrove, Jr., Instructor in History 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Origin, Distribution and Organization 


The Peace Conference of 1919 created the mandates* to pro- 
vide a system of enlightened government for the surrendered pos- 
sessions of Germany and Turkey. The mandatory countries were 
those siates selected by the League to administer these mandates 
in the interests of the inhabitants. 


The distribution of the mandates was the work of the prin- 
cipal Allied Powers. The allocation of the African mandates was 
accomplished by the Council of Four at the peace conference in 
May 1919. In general these areas were placed under the rule of the 
country nearest them. The African mandates are divided into two 
categories, B and C, in accordance with their location, economic 


*Class A Mandates: These are lands which have reached such a high 
stage of development that they may be recognized as independent nations, 
but need administrative advice until they can exist unaided. Syria, Leba- 
non, Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq, the former Turkish lands, are in 
this category. (Iraq became an independent nation in 1932.) 

Class B Mandates: These are less advanced lands and are cared for 
by the mandatory powers with a greater amount of supervision and with 
definite guarantees to the League for the welfare of the inhabitants. British 
Cameroons, French Cameroons, British Togoland, French Togoland, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Tanganyika, formerly owned by Germany are in this 
group. 

Class C Mandates: These include Southwest Africa and the Pacific 
Islands, both of which once belonged to Germany. Because of their sparse- 
ness of population, their small size, and their remoteness from centers of 
civilization, they were assigned to neighboring mandatory powers and are 
governed as integral portions of their own empires subject to certain safe- 


guards for the natives. 
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status, and cultural development. Thus, of the C group, Southwest 
Africa was assigned to the Union of South Africa; of the B group 
Cameroons (one sixth), East Africa (Tanganyika), and Togo- 
land (one third) were allotted to Great Britain, Cameroons (five 
sixths), and Togoland (two thirds) to France; and Ruanda- 
Urundi to Belgium. The areas of the African mandated territories 
are over 900,000 square miles, and the population is over 13,000, 
ooo or about one-tenth of the total population of Africa. 


Before the present war, the mandatory powers reported an- 
nually to the League of Nations regarding their mandates. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission consisting of eleven independ- 
ent experts, the majority of whom are citizens of non-mandatory 
countries, presented its advisory findings to the League Council. 
Each year both the Council and the Assembly openly discussed 
the welfare of the mandates, thus demonstrating a more respon- — 
sible spirit in world politics. 

The League of Nations’ major work, however, is to focus 
attention on the problems, to coordinate investigations and experi- 
ment toward a solution, and to see that mandated areas are ad- 
ministered in the interest of the natives and of the world accord- 
ing to the best available leading and experience, thus setting ex- 
amples for the administration of backward areas everywhere. 


’ African and African Mandated Territories 


Africa, someone has said, is the continent of the twentieth 
century. It is a vast continent, three times the size of Europe, in- 
habited by 135,000,000 people and rich in gold, diamonds, rubber, 
oil, cocoa, sugar, cotton, cattle, coffee, and other produce. Certain 
European Powers and the British Dominions are at the present 
day responsible for the entire continent with the exception of 
Liberia. Practically one-tenth of the population of Africa lives in 
mandated territory. The mandate system has brought great good 
to Africa and has raised the efficiency and standard of humanity 
of imperial government. 
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The view has been expressed several times that the Colonial 
Powers must be prepared to bring all their African colonial ter- 
ritories under the mandatory principles and to extend the scope 
of international control. Therefore, Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations which provides for the mandate system, 
may rank as the Magna Charta for the African. The well-being 
-and development of people not yet able to stand alone forms a 
sacred trust for civilization. 


European Attitude 


What will be the post war settlement concerning the African 
mandates is a natural question to ask. History has a way of re- 
buking premature prophets. But the past, if interpreted judicious- 
ly, may well illuminate the present, and it does not seem inaccu- 
rate to say that an Allied victory will not guarantee a continuance 
of the mandate system. Likewise, it does not seem inaccurate to 
say that an Axis victory will mean a discontinuance of the system. 
The League of Nations, if the democracies win the war, will play 
a far more crucial role than it did before. However, this threat 
alone will not be sufficient to restrain those groups in the Allied 
Countries whose action are against the spirit and principles of 
mandatory practices. 


England and the Dominions are the only mandatories that 
have not surrendered to Germany, and the future of the mandate 
system in Africa will be largely settled by England or Germany, 
perhaps both. Therefore, it is essential to review some of the 
important events related to the African territories. Hitler, in his 
claim for colonies at the Nuremburg Congress of 1937, declared 
that it was essential for Germany to have colonies to supply her 
with food and raw materials. But a much more powerful claim 
based on economic necessity had already been made by Dr. 
Schacht, an important German financier, who named two condi- 
tions essential to the solution of Germany’s raw material problem, 
namely: First, Germany must produce her raw materials in terri- 
tories under her own management; second, these colonial terri- 
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tories must become a part of her own monetary system. When 
one lifts the veil of wishful thinking and asks in a clearer atmos- 
phere what the purpose of colonial government is clarity demands 
no such stupid answer as raw materials for the mother countzy, 
since all the colonies of the world only produce three per cent 
of the world’s raw materials. 

On the Right and Left in England there are to be found men 
of goodwill, and of colossal ignorance of things African. On the 
Left, enthusiasts propose International Mandates run by a super- 
colonial office at Geneva. They may come in the end; today they 
are the stuff of an intellectual dream. Before the present War, it 
was impossible to get even democrats so close in feeling as the 
British and the French to cooperate in colonial Geneva, when 
their Governors and other administrative officers never met on the 
soil of Africa to comprehend or even try to understand each other’s 
methods of government. 

In 1938, influential members of the Right mainly in order 
to meet Germany with peace offerings, offered to zone Africa 
into spheres of British, Germans, French influence, and so on. 
It never got farther than that; for Germany suddenly forgot 
about Africa and revived persecuting the Jews. The ignorance that 
compounded this formula exceeded by far the ignorance of the 
Left idealists. They at least were looking forward to the light: 
they had a sense of continuity, of gradual transition. The others 
were blundering in the dark. To zone Africa is not an act of this 
century but of the last. The African native does not want his 
country to be cut up like meat and tied by strings of longitude 
and latitude into new parcels, but wants it to be decently governed, 
to be heard, and to receive responsibility according to his abilities. 
The mandate system has given him an opening with which he 
may eventually reach these objectives. 


Conclusion 


The mandate system accords for the first time in history, 
international sanctions to the principle of trusteeship, and of pub- 
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lic responsibility to a supervising authority for the obligation 
laid down in the trust deed in regard to mandated territories. The 
annual reports form an effective means of inviting a popular 
verdict on the fulfillment of the trust, and this supervision con- 
stitutes a fundamental distinction from annexation, whatever the 
degree of assimilation to the other possession of the mandatory. 
. The mandate system is an international acknowledgment of the 
responsibility which the advantages of a superior intellectual cul- 
ture and twenty centuries of Christian ethics, no less than physical 
suepriority conferred by the monopoly of firearms, impose upon 
those Powers which have accepted control of backward races. 


But the future of the mandate system is in great danger, for 
the system has provoked the cynicism of statesmen and the scepti- 
cal observations of jurists in England and Germany alike. A group 
in Germany believe the purpose of colonial government is to 
provide raw materials for the mother country. And in England 
some impracticable enthusiasts propose International Mandates 
run by a super-colonial office; idealism in the extreme. In England 
and not in Germany, a third gtoup, the most dangerous of the 
three, favored abolishing the system—the only surviving benefits 
to the world from Versailles, and to revert to the Bismarckian 
practice of African partition. 


While enemies of the mandate system exist in both nations, 
there are also groups that believe the interest of the native popu- 
lation should be paramount and should be safeguarded through 
an extension and strengthening of the mandate system. Neverthe- 
less no Government has opposed the extension of this principle 
as much as Great Britain has. The reasons why Germany should 
not be admitted to Africa are not absolute. They refer to a Ger- 
many who aims at strategic mastery, and whose only ideal in 
African administration is that the black man should work pa- 
tiently for the white. 


In the post-war period if there is a Germany which does not 
prepare for war and whose race philosophy is different, then Ger- 


in ae is not 5 dep upon which nations win the 


Axis countries get in control. When the Allied and Axis nations 


think of obligations as well as rights, when they recognize the 
puny advantages of selfish interests as compared with a funda- 
mental system of international law, only then will the jumbled 
mess in Africa resolve itself into a well defined, well ordered 
picture of peace and cooperation. Neither Germany nor England 
is completely guiltless, neither is wholly at fault. When praise 
and blame are allocated for contemporary conditions, a sizable 
share of both parks indiscriminately on Germany’s and England 

doorstep. 
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struggle, but it is dependent upon what group in the Allied or 
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Science in National Economy 


H. B. Croucu, Chairman of Arts and Sciences 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky 


In recent times there has been a highly significant relation- 
ship between advancements in the exact sciences and the general 
pattern of living. In a large measure, scientific progress has been 
the dominant factor in shaping certain phases of economic life. 
This has been especially true of those basic sciences concerned 
with mechanical principles and technological procedures. Indus- 
trial production has been accelerated by automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery. Manufacturing costs have been reduced 
through the replacement of human labor with more efficient ma- 
chines. Chemical technology has provided many synthetic mate- 
rials which have brought about drastic changes in the demands for 
raw material and traditionally manufactured commodities. Time 
and space have taken on new meanings because of modern meth- 
ods of communication and high-powered engines. New discoveries 
in electricity and radio activity have added the “magic touch” to 
every-day living. 

Discoveries in medical science and related fields have at least 
laid the foundation for complete control of those conditions essen- 
tial for good health, propagation of desirable human traits, long 
life, and reasonable happiness. Other developments within the 
past few years also have given promise to a complete revolution 
in our ways of living within the near future. 


Current Problems in Science-Economic Relations 


While discoveries in the sciences have served human needs 
very effectively along certain lines, many of these wholesome 
developments have created some vital problems in economic life. 
Possibly the greatest evil in present science-economic relation- 
ships has been the lack of adequate adjustment to technological 
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change. This fact was made very clear during the recent economic 
crisis. While science and technology were not the primary causes 
of the last depression, their contributions to economic chaos at 
this time may be traced from the last world war. It was not until 
our entry into that war that American scientists generally realized 
the tremendous possibilities in science technology. This war- 
inspired technological program was carried over into the ranks 
of productive economy when peace came. What happened within 
a few years thereafter is now a matter of record. Machines re- 
duced the demands for human labor, skills, and crafts. The gen- 
eral working population, particularly in urban centers, increased 
very rapidly. Consequently, unemployment became wide-spread. 
While the governmental rehabilitation program has done much 
to relieve this condition, it is generally admitted that such a pro- 
gram was not the answer to our fundamental needs. Now that 
the present war has intervened, it is not possible to know how 
much real progress has been made toward an adequate economy. 


Outlooks in Science Economic Relations 


Whether or not this war proves to be an Allied victory, one 
of our most outstanding post-war problems will be unemployment. 
The degree of success in meeting this impending problem will 
depend largely upon technological changes in industry. It appears 
that the general working population will increase for some time 
to come. This obviously will place greater demands upon indus- 
trial employment in the face of trends toward wider uses of 
machine power in all phases of living. Granting these post-war 
conditions, we are likely to have an unprecedented economic inte- 
gration problem, unless new avenues for employment will be 
provided. 

Some students on national affairs believe that a continuation 
of the present “all out” industrial program following the war 
will be the answer to the employment problem. This plan ob- 
viously has certain impracticabilities. Domestic needs and the 
export trade very likely could not absorb the commodities of such 
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a gigantic business. Furthermore, the nature of this program 
would require a general war-time footing; and unless we may 
look forward to a highly militaristic economic system, there would 
be little’need for the commodities which brought about this “all 
out” industrial program. On other fronts there appear to be but 
few alternatives. 


Certain government agencies, such as the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the Occupational Outlook Service, have 
already. begun investigating post-war outlooks. Much commen- 
dation is due several scientific organizations for their efforts in 
this direction. A recently formed body of southern scientists has 
launched a serious program on industrial, agricultural, and gen- 
eral economic problems of the South.’ Much good should be ac-. 
complished by this body, for many of the nation’s most vital prob- 
lems are found in this region. 


Possibly a government sponsored agency on science-economic 
relations would be very desirable. This agency might be concerned 
primarily with economic and social consequences of science out- 
comes in national life. This would probably bring about better 
correlation between human labor supply and technological needs 
in industry. We know at the present time that the building in- 
dustry is going to find greater uses for prefabricated materials. 
This will seriously affect the carpentry trade and supply avenues. 
The manufacture of artificial fabrics is destined to affect the cot- 
ton, wool and silk industries. Further development on the mechan- 
ical cotton picker and more ‘extensive use of tractors in farming 
will very likely abolish the principal remaining source of income’ 
for a large part of the unskilled laboring class in the South. When 
the radio technician learns how to make television rays follow the 
contour of the earth for great distances, the entertainment world 
will be drastically affected. 


1Southern Association for the Advancement of Science, 1941. See 
report of A. J. Westland, Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, Novem- 


ber 5, 1941. 


proaches must be injected into practices and policies of the insti- 
tution. Science as such should be taught with greater social con- 
sciousness. Its consequences upon the trainee, as well as upon 
those whom he would serve, should be taught with all the serious- 
ness of its truth-worthiness. Guidance courses in occupational 
trends shoald be'as importants ek oe 
spective teachers. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, it is not pos- 
sible to predict with a great degree of certainty the influences of 
science upon our national life. Nor should it be supposed that 
any of our major problems may be solved through science alone. 
But highly integrated science programs among American schools 
and colleges, in cooperation with other well founded agencies, 
might do a great deal toward the promotion of a better under- 
standing of the human role in this age of technology. 
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Digests and Reviews 


“Tue CoLtece IN A CHANGING 
Wortp.” By Wallace Brett Donham. 
Harpers, January, 1942. Pp. 134-142. 

This is a very stimulating article 
pointing out the tragedy that awaits 
us if our colleges do not move in 
harmony with the rapidly changing 
world. Our colleges today are run 
as if the material they are handling 
is dead matter subject to mechanical 
precision, and the individual as the 
unit is completely lost sight of. Our 
universities have put out Ph.D.’s, 
but they have failed to teach them 
the art of cooperative workmanship 
which is the very basis of sound de- 
mocracy. Students capable of taking 
a heavier load should be allowed to 

‘ finish college in three years or even 
two in exceptional cases provided, of 
course, an attempt is made to see 
that their programs are not one- 
sided. A degree at the end of the 
first two years of college with stiff 
entrance requirements for those who 
want to continue their education 
might be a good reform in higher 
education. The writer, who is the 
Dean of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, concludes 
this article as follows: 

In all aspects of American life it is 
critically important today that we look 
ahead and keep ourselves in clastic step 
with novel conditions—that we tak: care 
not to defend, just because they are famil- 
jar procedures and attitudes which no 
longer fit the facts. The closed or frozen 
mind may be quite as ruinous as rash un- 
governable change of which indeed it is 
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too often the parent. Obtuse reaction be- 
parteae ier 
To train men for co-operative effort and 
responsible action in a democracy is per- 
haps the hardest task in education. The 
student of today has an equally chal- 
lenging assignment; for learning how to 
work with others, and finally how to lead 
them, is in itself a difficult and even des- 
perate business. Yet in so far as these 
things can be done they offer to the col- 
lege the best chance for individual happi- 
ness that education can provide. 
V.V.O. 


North Central Association Quarterly 

The january (1942) issue of this 
Quarterly carries four interesting 
articles on “Current Issues in Ac- 
crediting” and two articles on “Lib- 
eral Arts College Study Teacher 
Preparation” and “The Institution- 
al Purposes of Seventy-five North 
Central Colleges.” Educators will 
find these articles both informative 
and stiraulating. 

V.V.O. 

Color, Class, and Personality. By 
Robert L. Sutherland. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. P. 135. $7.25, cloth; 75c, 
paper 

During the last three years the 
American Youth Commission ap- 
pointed by the American Council on 
Education has been investigating 
the special disadvantages faced by 
the two and a quarter million Ne- 
gro youth between sixteen and twen- 
ty-four years of age. Central in its 
studies of Negro youth has been the 
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question, “What are the effects, if 
any, upon the personality develop- 
ment of Negro youth of their minor- 
ity racial status?” Answers to this 
question were sought in eight rural 
counties and three cities in the 
South, in. two cities in the middle 
states, and in two large and two 
small cities in the North. 

In Color, Class, and Personality, 
Robert L. Sutherland, Associate Di- 
rector of the Commission in charge 
of studies of Negro youth, has pre- 
pared an excellent interpretive sum- 

of the six volumes already 
published by the Commission since 
1939. Dr. Sutherland refers to his 
summary as “a study of the outlook 
of Negro youth on racial matters 
and other important concerns in 
their lives” and proposes to inter- 
pret the various observations, in- 
sights, and hypotheses which the 
different reports contributed to the 
central problem. 

This very readable little volume 
is divided into two parts. In the first 
part, it presents, “Things as They 
Are.” Two thought-provoking chap- 
ters are concerned with “Those Who 
Have Shared the American Dream,” 
in which is presented a picture of 
the personality development of the 
upper-middle- and upper-class Ne- 
gro youth, and “Those Who Have 
Been Isolated from the American 
Dream,” which concerns: itself with 
those frustrated Negro youth who 
aspire but cannot achieve the Amer- 
ican dream because of discrimina- 
tions due to color and that larger 
group who do not aspire because 
they have never known nor under- 
stood the American ideal, let alone 


adopted it as a personal goal: This 
latter group includes most of the | 
colored population. 

The author and W. Lloyd Warner 
(author of one of the volumes sum- 
marized) give special attention to 
the color factor and reach the ingen- 
uous conclusion that color is possibly 
the most important single element 
that determines “for better or for 
worse” the development of Negro 
character. They find that high social 
standing and blackness are incom- 
patible; this is especially reported to 
be true for Negro females. At lower 
social. positions Dr. Warner and his 
staff found that adjustment to the 
color factor was less difficult, which 
is another way of saying that dark ~ 
pigmentation and low status go to- 
gether. These conclusions provide 
the most controversial material in 
this stimulating little volume. 

In the second part, the author 
vigorously challenges the generally 
accepted stereotypes of Negroes— 
“shiftless,” “lazy,” “chips on their 
shoulders,” “too few great leaders,” 
“high relief recipiency,” “spend- 
thrifts,” and the like. Then he 
makes a number of pertinent rec- 
ommendations which, even without 
his lucid explanations, constitute a 
sound plan for meeting the problems 
of the Negro youth. 

It is hoped that so valuable a con- 
tribution to the understanding of 
one of our most important problems 
will have a wide circulation and 
that its recommendations will be in- 
corporated into the American way. 

Dean S. Yarsroucu, Heap 
DEPARTMENT OF SocIoLocy 
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DIGESTS AND REVIEWS 


Whitecaps. By Virginia Simmons. 
Illustrated. Pp. 79. Greensboro, N. 
C.: The Author, Bennett College, 
1942. $1.00. 


One opens this book with some- 
thing of speculation. “Whitecaps?” 
A collection of word aquarelles? 
One closes it convinced as to the 
harmony between contents and title. 
The covers of this small volume of 
verse envelop moods as. changeful 
and as vast—in the epic lines of 
“Shadows Fall on the Temple of 
Edo”—as the’ drive of waves them- 
selves. Throughout the pages, clear 
unmistakable lights of thought flash 
as whitecaps on waves. And one’s 
eyes and mind are gratified by the 
realization of all that may be crowd- 
ed into a transient moment. 


Here are gulls “too many for the 
booty they seek.” Here again, in 
thirteen significant lines, is a yel- 
low “Rose de Bal,” or again, in just 
six lines, a discerning summary of 


“Freedom.” Throughout the book. 


the unfettered range of vision plays 
here and there before a sustained 
horizon of personal understanding 
and touches far and varied ports 
with delicate response, as that ex- 
pressed in the memory of “fires by 
night on the Appian Way,” or the 
colors of life’s ebb and flow on “New 
River.” 

Then there are the still more sub- 
jective lines of “friendships I 
sought” that “are lost” and the con- 
trasting forward-glancing words of 


“Daybreak”: 
I shall look 
And grow weary of looking; 
I shall seek 
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And find little for seeking 

But I shall never sleep any more. 

One will do well to read all of 
this verse and be reminded what few 
words can effectively convey thought 
when they are fortunate words. In 
this book illustrator and poet have 
made poetry together. 


Erriz Lez Newsome 


‘Wilberforce, Ohio 


The Negro Caravan. Selected and 
edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur 
P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee. New 
York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xviii, 1082. Trade edition, $4.25; 
educational edition, $3.25. 


This well-edited and much-needed 
book contains a varied and wisely 
selected collection of writings of 
more than one hundred American 
Negroes and can be profitably used 
as a required reading in courses in 
American literature and Negro in 
America. The three editors, who 
are professors of English from 
three well-known Negro institutions 
(Howard University, Virginia Un- 
ion University, and Lincoln Univer- 
sity of Missouri), need to be espe- 
cially congratulated for setting a 
worthy example in cooperative 
workmanship. 


The book is divided into the fol- 
lowing eight sections with a lucid 
introduction to each section besides 
a brilliantly written general intro- 
duction to the entire book: short 
stories; novels (selections); poetry; 
folk literature; drama; speeches, 
pamphlets, and letters; biography; 
and essays. Unquestionably, The 
Negro Caravan is one of the finest 
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collections of American literature selections of books. 
worthy of being among one’s choice V.V.O. 
| Wilberforce University 
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(Continued from page 36) 


the repeal of the disgraceful “white clause” in its constitution 
which excludes non-whites from ever being chosen as members. 
It took Hitler and his atrocities against races and nations to open 
the eyes of some of our white compatriots to the hypocrisy and 
racial prejudice which exist in our own democracy! We hope 
that this “opinion vote” will lead without further delay to an © 
early repeal of the “white clause.” We want to congratulate the 
Beta Chapter of Columbia and Ohio State for their courageous 
stand. 
V.V.O. 


A Selected Annotated List of Books 
by or about the Negro 


(Published from November, 1941, thru February, 1942) 


Compiled by 
Motu E. Dunwap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 


1. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The War and the Negro People. By 
James W. Ford. New York: 
Workers Library, 1942. $ .02. 


Negro Federal Government Work- 
er; a Study of His Classification 
Status in the District of Colum- 
bia, 1883-1938. By Laurence J. 
W. Hayes. Washington, D.C.: 
Howard University, Graduate 
School, 2401 Sixth Street, N. W., 
1941. (Howard University Stud- 
ies in the Social Sciences, Volume 


3, Number 1.) $1. 


The Myth of the Negro Past. By 
Melville Jean Herskovits. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1941. $4. 


“Presenting evidence, gathered 
over many years from extensive an- 
thropological field studies among 
Negro tribes in Africa and upon 
other data, the author attempts to 
refute the popular beliefs con- 
cerning Negro cultural inferior- 
ity.” 

—The Publishers’ Weekly, 
December 13, 1941 


When Peoples Meet. A Study in 
Race and Culture Contacts. Edited 
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by Alain Locke and Bernhard J. 
Stern. New York: The Progres- 
sive Education Association, 221 
West 57th Street, 1941. $3.50. 


This “volume is a mine of in- 
formation for all those who want 
to understand what used to be 
called Race Problems. . . . It brings 
together over the centuries the 
ways in which dominant and sub- 
merged people have either pooled 
their interests and become mutu- 
ally reinforcing, or the warp in 
which they have withdrawn from 
each other into opposed and hos- 
tile camps. The editors have se- 
lected from the writings of his- 
torians, psychologists, and an- 
thropologists the most authorita- 
tive descriptions of cultural con- 
tacts and their consequences.” 


—The New York Herald Tribune 
Books, February 8, 1942 


My Neighbor of Another Color. By 


Rev. Andrew Schulze. St. Louis: 
Author, 4240 St. Ferdinand Ave., 


1941. $1. 
“The author, a white Lutheran 
pastor of a Negro congregation, 
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writes on race relations in the 


church.” 
—The Publishers’ Weekly, 


February 21, 1942 


Color, Class, and Personality. By 
Robert L. Sutherland. Prepared 
for The American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1942. $2.25. 

See full review on p. 57. 


Reaction of Negro Publications and 
Organizations to German Anti- 
Semitism. By Lunabelle Wedlock. 
Washington, D. C:. Howard Uni- 
versity Graduate School, 2401 
Sixth Street, N. W., 1941. (How- 
ard University Studies in the So- 
cial Sciences, Volume 3, Number 
2). $1. 

The Negro and Justice. By Max Yer- 
gan and Paul Robeson. New 
York: Citizens’ Committee to 
Free Earl Browder, 1133 Broad- 
way, 1941. $ .02. 

Il. EDUCATION 

Howard University: the Capstone of 
Negro Education. A History: 
1867-1940. By Walter Dyson. 
Washington, D. C.: The Author, 
3017 13th Street, N. W., 1941. $4. 


“Tt is the aim of the author of 
this book to preserve in it many 
of these sources [of the history of 
Howard University] or at least to 
preserve long excerpts from them 
and, at the same time, to furnish 
a narrative, factual account of the 
University as a whole. This is in 
some respects a documentary his- 
tory of Howard University.” 

—Foreword 


Shop and Class at Tuskneed, By J. L. 


Whiting. Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, 1941. $2. 

“The author in addition to de- 
scribing what is taught, tells what 
these courses are supposed to de- 
velop in the students and how to 
measure results. He talks about 
trade science, trade drawing, prac- 
tical mathematics, industrial his- 


‘tory, theory, auxiliary informa- 


tion, manipulative skill, and shop 
experience, in their relationships. 
Graphs, charts, tables, and illus- 
trations are used to help convey 
the author’s point of view as to 
what industrial education is and 
what may be expected from it.” | 

—The Negro History Bulletin, 

January, 1942 


Ill. LITERATURE AND ART 


Of Human Miseries. By Osceala 


Aleese Dawson. New York: For- 
tuny’s, 1941. $1. 

Three short philosophically and 
delightfully written stories: The 
Crushed Flower, A Strange Mix- 
up, and His Date with Death, by 


_ the registrar of Kentucky State 


College. 


Shakespeare in Harlem. By Langs- 


ton Hughes. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1941. $2. 

“Poems that speak and sing of 
the joys, the fears, and tears. of 
the Negro race. Brilliantly illus- 
trated by E. McKnight Kauffeer.” 


—tThe Publishers’ Weekly, 
November 8, 1941 


Harlem as Seen by Hirschfeld. By 


William Saroyan. Edited by An- 
dre Gloeckner. Limited de luxe 
edition. New York: Hyperion 
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Press of New York, Inc., 1941. 
$12.50. 

Drawings of Harlem types and 
atmospheres, which are “clever as 
caricatures,” but “only occasional- 
ly apt as type portraiture.” 

—-Alain Locke in Opportunity, 

February, 1942 
Whitecaps. By Virginia Simmons, 
Greensboro, North Carolina: The 
author, Bennett College, 1941. $1. 


See full review on p. 59. 


IV. HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND 
BIOGRAPHY 


Under the Cottonwood. By Kath- 
eryn Campbell Graham. New 
York: Wendell Malliet and Com- 
pany, 1941. 

An autobiography which is “a 
saga of Negro life in which the 
history, traditions and folk-lore of 
the Negro of the last century are 
vividly portrayed.” 

—Sub-title 

The Haitian People. By James G. 
Leyburn. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $4. 

“Scholarly presentation of the 
gradual development of Haiti’s 
major social institutions out of 
the backgrounds of slavery and 
French colonial life, from the mo- 
ment of independence in 1804 to 
the present.” 


—M. J. Messler in The Library 
Journal, November 1, 1941 


Black America Abroad. By Alice E. 
McGee. Boston: Meador Publish- 
ing Company, 1941. $2. 

“History and geography are 
combined with romance to make 
Black America Abroad a travel- 


ogue that is different. The story 
portrays the experiences of a black 
girl who visited Central Europe 
and studied at the University of 
Berlin just before Munich.” 


—-Publishers’ Advertisement 


They Knew Lincoln. By John E. 
Washington, with Introduction by 
Carl Sandburg. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1942. $3.75. 

“In a unique collection of mem- 
ories, the Negro people here speak 
of the Emancipator whom they 
adored. . . . Among the better- 
known individuals whose life 
stories add their quota to this pa- 
tient and interesting collection are 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, who was 
Mrs. Lincoln’s dressmaker and 
real friend, and William de Fleur- 
ville, the Haitian, who, Dr. Wash- 
ington believes, first gave Abra- 
ham Lincoln an understanding of 
how far the Negro could go in 
self-improvement if he had a free 
man’s chance. The book is illus- 
trated with old pictures and fac- 
similes of letters and documents.” 

—tThe New York Times Book 
Review, February 1, 1942 


Twelve Million Black Voices. By 
Richard Wright. Photo-Directed 
by Edwin Rosskam. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. $3. 

“Richard Wright’s own story of 
the American Negro told in a su- 
perb combination of text and pic- 
tures. The struggles and aspira- 
tions of his people made graphic 
and human.” 


—The Publishers’ Weekly, 
June 14, 1941 
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V. FICTION 


Here Come Joe Mungin. By Chal- 
mers S. Murray. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. $2.50. 

A novel of Gullah Negroes who 
live on the islands off the coast of 
South Carolina. Joe Mungin was 
an ambitious Negro, who lusted 
after power and strove to attain 
the place, where, when he ap- 
proached, everyone would say: 
“Here come Joe Mungin.” The 
novel tells how he achieved his 
ambition. 

Sabbath Has No End. By John 
Weld. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1941. $2.50. 

“As text for his new novel, ... 
John Weld quotes James Weldon 
Johnson, who in his autobiog- 
raphy declared, ‘In the core of the 
heart of the American race prob- 
lem the sex factor is rooted.’ 
Around this theme Weld builds 
his story of pre-Civil war condi- 
tions in the South. . . . The speech, 
customs, the characteristics of the 
Negro slave are notably defined.” 

—Rose Feld in New York Times 
Book Review, March 1, 1942 
Big Ben. By Earl Schenck Mier. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1942. $2.50. 

“In spirit if not always in fact, 

Big Ben is Robeson’s [Paul] 
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story ... of a struggle for a high 
goal in our own America—the 
right of any member of any mi- 
nority to be treated with the dig- 
nity which God bequeathed to all 
men.” 

—The Author 


‘VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


The Southern Negro and the Public 
_Library. A Study of the Govern- 


ment and Administration of Pub- 
lic Library Service to Negroes in 
the South. By Eliza V. Atkins 
Gleason. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. $2.50. 


“Based on a complete survey of 
every library in the South which 
serves Negroes, . . . with exten-_ 
sive information concerning the 
dual system of service, the way in 
which the service is organized 
and governed, its support, its pro- 
vision by agencies other than pub- 
lic libraries, and the most appro- 
priate means by which it may be 
extended.” 

—Publishers’ Note 


How to Be Successful Negro Ameri- 
cans. By Fitzhugh Lee Styles. 


Boston: Christopher Publishing 

House, 1941. $1.50. 
“A guide to success in life and 
business for Negroes in America.” 
—Sub-title 
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STREAMLINED MANNERS FOR SECRETARIES 


My job requires me to call on about 2000 companies a year. Many’s 
the time I’ve cooled my heels in a dreary outer office while some man- 
nerless girl or office boy, after a curt “You'll have to wait,” left me 
alone with my boredom and impatience. . . . Such treatment, formerly 
the rule, is becoming an exception. This i is particularly true of past 
corporations. They find it pays to be cordial. 


The other day, because of a misunderstanding as to time, I had 
an hour’s wait in the offices of a midwestern packing plant. While I 
sat there a hundred people came in. All were treated with extraordinary 
tact and patience, even those who were exasperatingly vague as to the 
purpose of their call. 


.. Formerly you were met by an overworked gum-chewing [loud- 
mouthed | clerk who resented visitors as an interruption of her regular 
task. Now I find people specially chosen for the job. The best of them 
are often gray-haired. These older men or women have a dignity, a 


mellowed experience, and a natural courtesy which makes them ideal 
receptionists. 


—Selected from “Business Hangs Out 
a Welcome Sign” by John Allen 
Murphy. Future, February, 1942. 


